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HOW DID BELLINGHAM GET ITS NAME? 


Bellingham gets its name from Richard 
Bellingham, the third governor of the 
Massachusetts Bay Colony. History depicts him 
as a strange character, not very popular asa 
governor or as a person. How his name got to 
be placed on this town is lost in a” haze of 
history.” Marcia Crooks remembers hearing 
that when the committee brought the petition 
to Boston the town name was to be Westham. 
When they left, the name was Bellingham. 
What went on in between is still a mystery. 
Since his death occurred in 1672 and the 
petition was delivered in 1719, we know he 
didn’t influence the decision. 


Richard Bellingham ran against Governor 
Winthrop in 1641. He won the election by only 
six votes. Suspecting some irregularities 
regarding the election, the General Court 
repealed the Governor's salary until October 
1643. The court finally voted him a salary of 
fifty pounds annually, rather than the 100 
pounds allotted to Governor Winthrop 
previously. Bellingham was known to have a 
domineering and quarrelsome disposition but 


also a good legal mind and a Puritan conscience. 


These qualities led to an unsettling term as 
Governor. He remained in public office until his 
death. 


The 250" Anniversary Parade featured George 
Bellingham from Somerset, England, a direct 
ancestor of our namesake Richard. 


SHE KISSED THE 
HAIRBRUSH 


——— ok 


Events of 100 plus YEARS AGO 


1912 
January 6 New Mexico became the 47" State to 


be admitted to the Union. New Mexico had a 
struggle for statehood because of its strong belief 
in self-government. 


February 14 Arizona became the 48" State admit- 
ted to the Union. This resulted in the end of the 
territorial colonization of continental America. 


March 6 Oreo cookies were first put on the mar- 
ket by the National Biscuit Company (Nabisco). 


March 12 The Girl Scouts of the United States of 
America was founded. Judith “Daisy” Gordon Low 
organized the first meeting of the first Girl Scout 
Troup in Savannah, Georgia. 


March 27 First Lady Helen Taft and the Vis- 
countess Chinda, the wife of the Japanese Ambas- 
sador, planted two Yoshino cherry trees on the 
bank of the Potomac River. Mayor Yukio Ozaki of 
Toyko gave 3,000 cherry trees to be planted in 
Washington, D.C. to symbolize the friendship be- 
tween the two countries. 


April 14 The Titanic sank after hitting an iceberg. 
1500 people lost their lives. 


April 20 Fenway Park opened. After two rain de- 
lays, the game that day finally started. The Red Sox 
beat the NY Highlanders 7-6 in 11 innings. The NY 
Highlanders later became the NY Yankees. 


October 8 The Boston Red Sox won the World Se- 
ries by beating the NY Giants four games to three 
and one tie. 


Leon L. Bean started his company by working and 
selling out of the basement of his brother’s apparel 
shop. He sent fliers to hunters from out of state 
who hunted in Maine. This resulted in his receiv- 
ing orders for 100 pairs of his “Maine Hunting 
Shoe”. This was not successful in that 90 pairs 
were returned because the tops separated from 
the bottoms. He refunded the money to that 90. 
He then borrowed money to correct the problem, 
and his business became successful. 


200 plus YEARS AGO 
1812 


Before the planned Battle of Baltimore 
during the War of 1812, Francis Scott Key, a Wash- 
ington lawyer, and John A. Skinner, U. S. Commis- 
sioner General of Prisoners, were seeking the re- 
lease of a friend, Dr. William Beanes. Beanes was 
being held as prisoner by the British for “violating a 
pledge of good conduct” after the Battle of 
Bladensburg. 

Key and Skinner negotiated the release of 
Beanes after sailing out to the British Fleet in the 
Chesapeake Bay. Because they learned of the Brit- 
ish plans to attack Baltimore while there, they 
were detained by the British. 

From the deck of the U. S. truce ship in 
September, 1814, the three men watched the Brit- 
ish bombardment of Fort McHenry. On the follow- 
ing dawn, Key wrote notes that expressed his feel- 
ings when he saw the flag at Fort McHenry still 
waving signifying that the British had been defeat- 
ed. 

When he returned to Baltimore, he fin- 
ished writing the poem. Its first title was “Defence 
of Fort McHenry’. 

Soon the poem was sung to the tune of 
“Anacreon in Heaven”. The flag and the song be- 
came known as “The Star Spangled Banner”. Con- 
gress recognized It as our national anthem in 
1931. 

Major George Armistead, the commander 
at Fort McHenry, wanted the flag to be large 
enough “that the British will have no difficulty in 
seeing it from a distance”. The flag made by Mary 
Pickersgill was 42’ by 30’. The Star Spangled Ban- 
ner is displayed in the Smithsonian in Washington, 
DSC 

This “Star Spangled Banner” which flew 
over Fort McHenry was made up of 15 stars and 15 
stripes. Today we proudly display our flag of 50 
stars and 13 stripes “o’er the Land of the free, and 
the home of the brave” and sing the phrases of 


Key’s poem. 


EARLY CHRISTMAS CARDS 


The Greeting Card Association says Americans 
buy about 1.5 billion Christmas Cards every 
year. That is ten times more than the next 
popular greeting card, the Valentine. The 
Christmas card takes on all forms. They might 
be thoughtful, whimsical, decorative, religious, 
or secular. 


The first mass produced card is credited to an 
Englishman, Henry Cole. The story goes that he 
was a very busy man and didn’t have the time 
to write individual greetings. He decided to 
send a general message with the caption “A 
Merry Christmas and a Happy New Year to 
You.” He had 1,000 copies printed, some given 
to friends and family and some he offered for 
sale. 


By 1875 Christmas cards caught on in The 
United States. In that year Louis Prang, who 
owned a publishing business in Roxbury, MA, 
offered them for sale. Within a few years he 
had a thriving business in holiday cards, 
producing about 5 million cards per year. 


The Hallmark brothers began selling imported 
German postcards out of a couple of shoe boxes 
in 1910. In 1915 a fire devastated their Kansas 
City, Missouri store. This disaster prompted 
them to explore different options for their card 
selling business. They made a momentous 
decision to buy their own printing presses and 
make their own cards. That year they printed 
the world’s first 4x6 inch folded Christmas card 
suitable for mailing in an envelope. 


A huge expansion of the industry occurred in 
the 1960’s & 70’s. It was at this time that the 
publishers began offering specialty cards for 
babies and extended family members. 


The most popular Christmas card in history was 
designed in 1977. This card is known as Three 
Little Angels. It pictures three little praying 
cherubs, one with her halo slipping to the side. 
It is thought that this card has been sent 36 
million times since its introduction. 


(adapted from REMINISCE Dec/Jan 2019) 


©, L ‘Babys Fiat 
C Ruistitass 


CHRISTMAS STAMPS 


The Post Office issued its first Christmas stamp The English language is hard to learn. Try 
In November, 1962. The cost was 4 cents. explaining this to anyone who calls English is 
Expecting a high demand for new stamp, 350 their second language. 


million were printed. The stamps quickly sold 


out. By years end, the service printed one 1. The bandage was wound around the 


5 wound. 
billion more stamps. 


The farm was used to produce produce. 


The first religious Christmas stamp, depicting an 3. The dump was so full that it had to 
angel with a trumpet, came out in 1965. It was refuse more refuse. 

based on a painting of a weather vane atop a 4. He could lead if he could get the lead 
weather vane. out. 


5. The soldier decided to desert his 
dessert in the desert. 

6. When shot at, the dove dove into the 
bushes. 
| did not object to the object. 
The insurance was invalid for the 


The first Madonna and Child stamp came out in 
1966. It was taken from a 15™ century painting 
at the National Gallery in Washington, DC. 
Madonna and Child stamps have been issued 
almost every year since. 


The first Santa Claus stamp was issued in 1972. invalid. 


Let’s face it. The English language is crazy! 
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TOWN HALL - BUILT 1806 


PICTURE TAKEN 1996 


Editor’s note: | came across this poem 
shortly after returning home from a trip 
to Pennsylvania Dutch Country. It 
seemed so appropriate to the images 
that were still swirling in my head of 
clothes hanging on the line, women 
working in a small garden or doing 
other chores around the house. 
Whether cooking, cleaning, quilting, 
selling their goods, or visiting, the 
women wear an apron. Whata 
wonderful custom! Since | don’t even 
own an apron | think I'll put it on my 
Christmas list. (MM) 


GRANDMA’S APRON 
By Ta Trivett 


The strings were tied, tit 
was freshly washed, and maybe 
evew pressed. 

For Grandma, tt was 
everlyaayy to choose one when she 
Aressea. 

The simple apron that tt 
Was, You would never think 
about; 

The things she used it 
for, that made tt Look worn out. 

She may have used tt to 
hola some wildflowers that she'd 
found 

Or to hide a crying’s 
chila face when a stranger came 
around. 

imagine all the little 
tears that were wiped with just 
that cloth. 


Or tt became a potholder 
to serve some chicken broth. 

She probably carried 
Rinaling to stoke the kitchen 
fire, 

To hola a load of 
laundry, or to wipe the 
clothesline wire. 

When canning all her 
vegetables, it was used to wipe 
her brow. 

You never know, she 
might have used tt to shoo flies 
from the cow. 

She might have carried 
eggs tn from the chicken coop 
outside. 

Whatever chore she 
might it for, she ata them all 
with pride. 

When Grandma went to 
heaven, Goad sata she now coula 
Wee 

"MA Sure the apron that 
she chose, she was her Sunday 
best. 


GRATITUDE 


“Gratitude can turn a meal tnto a 
feast, a house into a home, a stranger 
into a friend.” Melody Beattie 


Clarence Crooks 


7s IoD py Holiday : 


The learned Mr. Crooks was born in Bellingham re; 
on October 24, 1867 and died on July 14, 1929. 7 
After graduation from Dean Academy and Tufts S 


Cireetings J 


College, with a Master’s Degree in Greek & : 


Latin, he started a brief teaching career in 
Goffstown and Keene NH. He returned to his 
home town to work on the family farm and also 
engage in the wood and lumber business 
sometime after 1891. 


During this period he served the town in many 
capacities. Within a period of ten years he 
served as Auditor, Tax Collector (1902 — 1904) 
School Committee member (1902 — 1911) and 
Selectman (1908). He also served the Border 
Grange as secretary, overseer, chaplain and 
master. 


In a political capacity he served as a member of 
the Republican Town Committee for fifteen 
years. 


In the election of November, 1917 he entered 
the race as a candidate for Representative in 
the General Court from the 10™ Norfolk District. 
He ran on the temperance issue, believing it to 
be the most important issue of the campaign in 
view of the National Prohibition Amendment. 
He was duly elected and served one term in 
that capacity. 
In later years, suffering from a heart condition, 
he confined his activities to light work around 
the farm, tending to the hens, eggs, corn and 
apples. M.M. 
(Excerpts from 1973 Crimpville Comments f 
article written by Edith Crooks Menowski) tg 


CHILD. ANS Paul 


GAMES, SONGS a * 


It’s hard to remenili sa time when children playedt 
Ring Around the Rosie 


Ring around the rosiv: 
Pocket full of posic 
Hopscotch, hopscotc!: 
We all fell down. 


Bluebird, Bluebird 


Bluebird, Bluebird 
Through my window 
Bluebird, Bluebird, 
Through my window 
Bluebird, Bluebird, 
Through my window 

Oh Johnny are you tired? 


Take a little gir! 

And tap her on the shoulder 

Take a little girl and ta her on the shoulder 
Take a little girl and ta;) her on the shoulder 
Oh Johnny, are you tired? 


Oats & Peas 


Oats, peas, beans and »arley grow 

Do you orl or anyone know? 

How oats, peas, beans and barley grow? 

First the farmer sows his seeds 

Then he stands and takes his ease 

Stamps his foot and turns around 

Claps his hands while he views his land 

That’s how oats, peas, beans and barley grows. 


2. Ferrer 


Paw Paw Patch 


Where oh where is sweet Little Nellie? 
Where oh where is sweet little Nellie? 
Way down yonder in the pawpaw patch 
Picking up pawpaws 

Putting them in her pocket 

Way down yonder in the pawpaw oatch. 


Needle & Thread 


In and out the needle goes 
The thread follows the needle 


While mother mends the children’s clothes. 


Mulberry Bush 


Here we go round the Mulberry fush 
The Mulberry Bush, the Mulberry @ush 
Here we go round the Mulberry 8ush 
So early in the morning. 

This is the way we wash our clothes, wash our clothes! 
wash our clothes 

So early in the morning 

(repeat, changing day and activity} 
Tuesday — dry the clothes 
Wednesday — iron the clothes 


Thursday — sweep the floor 


Friday — make the bed ) 
Saturday — bake the bread 


Sunday — go to church 


The Bellingham Historical Museum is a 
repository for artifacts, documents, 
photographs, and personal collections that help 
others to envision and understand the lifestyle 
and concerns of the citizens of Bellingham since 
the incorporation in 1719. 


The Crimpville Comments are published and 
distributed four times a year by the 
Commission. We are always looking for 
original poems, stories, and pictures of 
Bellingham to include. Please drop your 
contributions off at the Museum or mail them 
to: 

Bellingham Historical Commission 

3 Common Street 

Bellingham, MA 02019 
We would love to hear from you. 


The museum is open to the public on Tuesdays 
from 9:00am to 1:00pm and the first Sunday of 


every month (excluding holidays) from 1:00 pm. 


- 4:00 p.m. and by appointment. (508-966- 
5838) 


We are currently in the process of updating our 
mailing list. If for some reason you prefer not 
to have the Crimpville Comments mailed or the 
address is incorrect, please call the museum 
and leave a message. Copies are available at 
various stores in the area. 


Correction to the Fall Issue 2019: 
The Franklin mile marker was originally placed 


near St. Brendan’s Church. 


The Editorial Staff 


THANK YOU 


The Weston Historical Society recently came 
across a unique part of Bellingham’s history in 
their archives. Thank you to Mr. Tony Davies, 
a member of the Society, for contacting us. 
Marcia and | went to his home where he 
graciously welcomed us. He showed us a 
sampler sewn by Lois Hutchinson Holbrook at 
the age of 11 in the year 1818. The work is 
framed and behind glass. It appears to be very 
fragile but is preserved in fair condition. 


Mr. Davies gifted this artifact to our museum 
where it is now on display. 


Making a quick search of Bellingham Vital 
Records | discovered the birth of Lois H. 
Holbrook, the daughter of Simeon and 
Catherine, on December 14, 1807. Perhaps 
someone reading this could share more 
information on the family. M.M. 


William C. Kenyon 1913 


Poet Laureate Kenyon resided in 


Bellingham during the 20's. Was a 
textile worker by trade. Was of 
English/Irish descent. His wife Eva 
ence was a relative of President 
crept Wilson. His poems were composed 
while he was in Maynard, Massachusetts 
Believe he composed verse while in ; 


Bellingham but none have been found. 
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DO YOU KNOW THIS FAMILY? 
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TROLLEY CARS IN BELLINGHAM 
Excerpts from an article that was published in the “Comments” 
in the 1970s 


The first trolley car ran through Bellingham 
Center on September 6, 1900 and the last 
trolley car ran through the Center on October 
3, 1924. The tracks were taken up on September 1, 
ihe Rasy. 

An attempt is made to follow the route 
taken by the line through Bellingham. The line 
began at the Carbarn of the Milford, Attleborough, 
and Woonsocket Street Railroad Company. (This 
Carbarn still stands on the north east corner of 
Social Street and Diamond Hill Road.) The current 
names of the streets will be used to help follow the 
line. 

The line then traveled in a northerly 
direction along Pulaski Blvd; leaving Pulaski at 
Brisson Street and going in back of the garage 
to Lizotte Drive. This being the old trolley right 
of way. 

The line then passed Scott Cemetery, 
crossed Center Street onto Park Street, then 
onto the Burr property. After crossing the Burr 
property, the line went under the old railroad 
bed, across the brook behind the Pumping 
Stations. It then followed the Crooks property, 
along the Pumping Station road on to where it 
met Cross Street. 

Going across Cross Street onto Blackmar 
Street. there was a “waiting station” on the 
right and access to Hoag Lake and all its 
activities. (now Silver Lake.) On the right, at the 
beginning of Blackmar Street there was a thirty 
plus foot hill. The waiting Station was at the 
bottom of that hill. The fill from that hill when 
removed was used to fill in the Prospect Street 
railroad overpass. 

Houses are now standing where the hill 
once was. The trolley line then went through 
the woods and onto South Maple Street about 
a half mile south of the Bellingham Recycling 
Center. It then proceeded to Bellingham Four 
Corners. 

The Four Corners. The intersection of 
South Maple Street, Mechanic Street east and 
west, and Maple Street. Four trolleys met there 
every hour — one headed to Milford through 
Bellingham Center, one going to Caryville, one 
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going to Franklin and beyond. The other one 
went to Woonsocket by way of Hoag Lake and 
South Bellingham. 

Our line in Bellingham, went to the left 
of the intersection, along Mechanic Street 
(Route 140) through Bellingham Center and 
then it disappeared into the woods near the 
former Desmarais Residence. “It then crossed 
under the old railroad bed, went through the 
woods and emerged again at Route 140 at the 
Bellingham and Mendon town line” The line 
going to the right at the Four Corners went into 
Franklin then on as far as Attleborough. 

The northerly segment from the Four 
Corners only went as far as where Olbry’s Store 
once was on Maple Street. The line was not 
allowed to cross the tracks belonging to the 
New Haven Railroad. At this point, passengers 
had to transfer to the cars of the Milford and 
Uxbridge branch, then on to Hartford Avenue — 
then East on to Stone Street where it 
disappeared into the woods again on its way to 
Milford and other points along the line. 

Some of these rail beds are still visible 
while others have grown up to woods or have 
been used for other purposes. 

My folks, when they were young, 
walked to the waiting station at Hoag Lake and 
took the trolley to school in South Bellingham. 
Others took the trolley to Franklin and then 
boarded a train for Boston. 

My grandfather, George D. Crooks, was 
a Motorman on the electric cars and my other 
grandfather , Charles A. Woodward, worked in 
the Franklin Carbarn where the cars were 
repaired and serviced to keep them running. 
The carbarn building is still standing next to the 
Incanto Restaurant on W. Central Street. He 
was once reprimanded for driving the car to 
fast while getting it back into service. 

These are some of the reasons heard as 
to why the line went bankrupt: so many 
passengers on board, the fares could not be 
collected from all; a big snow storm cost too 
much for the men who shoveled; not as many 
passengers going to Hoag Lake in the winter. 
We will never know. 


EERE Caer Peet Ren Deen 
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"The Adventures of Bellingham's Isaac F. Shepard" 


James J. Buckley 


Shortly after General Isaac F. Shepard bought a farm in Bell- 
ingham in 1887, he became the fo¢us of rumors and stories. Some 
of his neighbors spread the word that Shepard had been. an appren- 
tice printer when he was a teenager. Others claimed he was a grad- 
uate of Harvard College who had taught school in Boston. A few 
hesitatingly suggested that he was a well-known poet whose writings 
had been praised by Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 


Each fresh rumor was greeted with ridicule by some skeptical 
Bellingham townspeople who doubted that this well-known Civil War 
General had even engaged in something as frivolous as writing poet-— 
ry or had ever been a straight-laced schoolmaster. Yet, all these 
rumors were true. Indeed they included only a small sample of the 
many and varied careers Shepard pursued before he retired to Beil- 
ingham to become a Gentleman farmer. 


Soon after his arrival, he began to receive invitations from 
his neighbors and town dignitaries to visit them and be their guest 
at dinner. It was during such occasions that Shepard reluctantly 
revealed some facts about his varied and colorful adventures. 


One of his most interesting stories involved a suspiciously 
acting officer who seemed to dog Shepard's footsteps during an esp-— 
ecially difficult stage in his military career. When the slaves 
were officially freed by President Lincoln in January 1863, thous-— 
ands of these newly-freed men joined the army. Because his distin- 
guished career included such battles as Vicksburg, Chickasaw Bayou 
and the capture of Arkansas Post, General Ulysses S. Grant chose 
Shepard to give these freedmen the training necessary to lead them 
in the prosecution of the war, and to be victorious in battle. 


Shepard soon discovered that it was not going to be easy to 
accomplish these goals. These ex-slaves had been barred from learn- 
ing anything about weapons and there fore were least likely to Rave 
any prior experience in firing rifles. But Shepard quickly realized 
that their lack of experience with weapons was completely offset 
by the fact that they responded well to discipline. In addition, 
theywere far more enthusiastic about participating in the war than 
many of those drafted into the Army. 


In 1863 there were Northeners who wore the Union uniform and 
yet were secretly sympathetic toward the South's cause, especiaily 
Dixie's position that slavery was lawful. Although they favored the 
Confederacy, they were reluctant to break with their families and 
friends and so they joined the Union Army. These secret Southern 
sympathizers and those Northerners who were openly hostile to any- 
one not white, attacked Isaac Shepard for having the audacity to 
lead ex-slaves into battle. Shepard was charged with being a fake 
who pretended to train these men for battle but who knew quite well 
that they could never be trained to become fighting men. By his 
actions, Shepard was making a mockery of those who always claimed 
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that slaves were incapable of thinking for themselves. As he began 
to win battle after battle along the Mississippi River, his re- 
ports of victory were greeted with skepticism by these bigots. 


Shepard ignored all his critics. He remained at his post and 
did his job. Indeed he was so conscientious that he never took a 
leave all those years. But this exceptional devotion to duty did 
not protect him from a constant barrage of criticism. Soon these 
Vicious rumors reached Washington, D.C. 


Because Abraham Lincoln was himself the object of ridicule 
and criticism, he felt sorry for Shepard, yet the President also 
knew that he had to investigate the allegations that Shepard was 
incapable of shaping the ex-slaves into a fighting force and that 
Shepard's claims of victories were false. Despite his reluctance 
to leave his troops, Shepard obediently complied with the Presi- 
dent's request that they meet at the White House. After a lengthy 
conversation, Lincoln declared that he was fully satisfied and he 
labeled all rumors about Shepard as being mean and Se eo 
When the President learned that Shepard had taken no leave since 
the outbreak of the war, Lincoln persuaded him to travel to Boston 
to visit his family before returning to his command along the Miss- 
issippi. 


When Shepard returned to his Army, he still heid the rank of 
Colonel. During his trip back to his troops, he stopped to discuss 
the war's progress with Generals Steele, Thomas and Sherman. They 
expressed complete satisfaction with Shepard's ability to shape the 
ex-Slaves into a formidable fighting force. Individually and coll- 
ectively, they recommended to General Grant that Shepard be made a 
Brigadier General. Yet despite this unusual combination of recomm- 
endations from not one but three generals, Grant did nothing. 
Shepard did not become disheartened, rather he resumed his command, 
confident that before too long he would receive the promotion that 
the three generals felt he deserved. 


Shortly after Shepard resumed his post, he began receiving re- 
ports from his officers that a man dressed in the Union uniform had 
been seen talking to the ex~slaves. Each time an officer spotted 
the man and called out to him, he would quickly leave the scene, 
somehow eluding his pursuers. At first, Shepard didn't pay much atten- 
tion to these reports because he had more weighty matters to ponder. 
But when sightings of this mystery man became more frequent, Shep- 


* ard ordered that the stranger be apprehended and brought to the Gen- 


eral's headquarters. Apparently the man somehow learned to Shepard's 
order, for he disappeared from the camp and was never seen again. 


Shortly thereafter, Shepard was summoned to the encampment of 
General Grant. During their discussion, Grant praised Shepard for 
his work and informed him that he was being promoted to the rank of 
Brigadier-General. When Shepard thanked Grant for having so much 
trust in him, Grant smiled. He then admitted that he was unable to 
accept Shepard's word for his actions because of all the inflamma- 
tory rumors about Shepard. Grant explained that in order to satisfy 
himself that Shepard was indeed telling the truth, Grant assumed a 
disguise and went to Shepard's encampment to interview the troops 
personally. 
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300 YEARS AGO 
BELLINGHAM SETTLED 


Two Pioneets - 
Baptist and Quaker 


Several years before King Philip’s War, the 
men of Dedham, during the summer months, 
gathered hay from meadows on common land 
today known as Bellingham and Wrentham. 

Wrentham was incorporated in 1673. After 
two years, war broke out. Settlers had to aban- 
don their new homes and return to Dedam, as 
had been necessary twice before in fear of In- 
dians. 

No settlements had yet been made in Belling- 
ham, though there is a vague tradition of a fort 


or house of refuge from Indians just north of 
North Bellingham Cemetery. The overthrow of 
the Indians was so complete, the English soon 
recovered from their fears. A few Indians re- 


mained and some were required to live with 
white men as their guardians. 

In 1691, when colonists from other towns be- 
gan to spread out, Dedham selectmen sent two 
men to examine land today known as Belling- 
ham. On January 4, 1692, they reported the land 
was not worth laying out but on June 7, 1698, 
“the proprietors of the common land or undi- 
vided lands of Dedham” met to divide the land 
into lots of 100 acres each. Jacob Bartlett and 
Nicholas Cook were first to settle in Bellingham. 
Both men are sometimes referred to as pioneers 
of the town. 

Strong and independent, both were of Rhode 
Island colony beliefs rather than Massachusetts, 
as they belonged outside the strict Puritan col- 
ony thinking, as were most of their neighbors. 
Existence of two different colonies is an impor- 
tant factor in the town’s history. 


Early Massachusetts settlers were of Puritan 
Faith. In 1630, by order of the General Court, 
church ministers were to be supported at pub- 
lic expense. By 1631, unless a man was a member 
of the church, he could not vote or be admitted 
as a free man. Anyone absent from a church ser- 
vice by 1635, was fined or imprisoned. It was 
decided the following year that new churches 
could not be formed without approval of magis- 
trates and existing churches. 

Therefore, the rule of the word of God meant 
persecution. The neighboring colony, Rhode Is- 
land, became refuge for Baptists and Quakers. 

Massachusetts churches baptised infants by 
sprinkling but Baptists ce sidered this an un- 
scriptual, useless ceremony . -ause infants were 


too young to understand. They insisted no one 
join a church without being re-baptised at an 
understanding age. 

Quakers also troubled Massachusetts authori- 
ties. They wanted to abolish oaths, distinctive 
ceremonies, church sacraments and war. They 
worshipped in a simple manner hoping for the 
conscious presence and control of the Holy Spir- 
it in each man’s life. 


The persecution of Quakers was unsuccessful 
in keeping them away, though most made their 
settlements in the Roger Williams area of 
Rhode Island, where each was a free man no 
matter what his religion was. 


Bellingham's first family lived in true pioneer 
region with little interference from church or 
state. No births were found in town records, for 
Quakers kept their own, They disapproved of 
inscriptions on gravestones. They believed all 
men should be equal, even in the grave. Their 
family burial grounds had about two dozen 
rough stones left in 1879. 


Jacob Bartlett, who was a Quaker, purchased 
the first lot of land in Bellingham in 1696. Ex- 
actly where his home was located is not known, 
it may have been in Woonsocket, a north east 
corner, which was once part of this town. 


Our first settlers had little to fear from wild 
beasts. In 1698, the town of Dedham offered a 
reward of 20 shillings for every wolf and wildcat 
killed and six pence ‘for a rattlesnake. All soon 
disappeared. With the Indians gone, Bartlett 
had only the strict laws of Massachusetts to fear. 
Having escaped them for almost thirty years, he 
was finally imprisoned in Boston, for refusing 
to support the town church, 

Massachusetts’ intolerance was troublesome 
for Baptists as well. Nicholas Cook, our second 
pioneer, was born in Mendon in 1660. A Bap- 
tist, he married Joanna Rockett in 1684 and mar- 
ried Mehitable Staples in 1712. Land was laid 
out to him east of the Great River (Blackstone) 
and on both sides of Pecter’s River. The new 
settlers were very poor. In 1706, Cook, in behalf 
of himself and several neighbors, asked to be re- 
lieved from Dedham town taxes for two years. 
It was granted. In 1708, he was constable for 
that part of town, leading us to believe lic was 
possibly a principal citizen there. In 1713, he 
gave his son Nicholas Jr. land situated partly 
in Mendon and partly in Bellingham. At a meet- 
ing held in Cook’s house in 1717, it was voted to 
complete by June 30, 1717, the first and second 
divisions and later to lay out the third. Thomas 
Sanford was the moderator. Also voted on were 
two or three acres to be used as a burying place 
later to be known as the South Bellingham Cen 
etery. Cook, who died December 1, 1730 at the 
age of 71, is buried in South Cemetery. 
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| would rather have one little rose 
From the garden of a friend 
Than to have the choicest flowers 


whew my stay ow earth must end. 


|twoula rather have one pleasant word 
Iv kindness sata to me 
Thaw flattery when my heart is still 


And life has ceased to be. 


Written By Pat 


GIVE NOW 


lw Memortum 


Mitchell Btleau 


| would rather have a loving smile 
From friends | Ruow are true 
Than tears shed around my casket 


When the world | bta adteu. 


Blossoms bring to me today 
Whether pink or white or rea 
\’a rather have one blossom now 


Than a truckload when I’m dead! 


Roger W. Blanchette 


Robert Bragdon 


Diane Consoletti 


Paul Latraverse Jr. 


Sheila (Whalen) Melanson 


Shirley Downey 


Hugo Meottl 


Mary Oltver 


Mary Patrick 


Ernest Pelletier 
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TELEVISION: with _ $9 ‘ 
Synchronized Sound § "£Z 

LIST PRIGH* “2-0 = 

The Ultimate in Telévision. oe 

Produced by Rawls Enginéers!*- —__ 


MODEL 


ee 


TV85 


SCREEN PROJECTION 
ALL WAVE RECEIVER 


Do you sometimes long for the “good old days”? Perhaps you need a dose of 
reality. This early television boasts a whopping six inch square screen. The 
stations and broadcasting was unreliable. (I guess people couldn’t depend on 


seeing a Patriot’s game every Sunday. ) 


